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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


—_—_- 


Reported | 


No. Names of newspapers, Place of publication. number of Dates of tt ae examined 
BENGALI. | 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Ahmadi” oo .. | Tangail, \[ymensingh 600 
2 | “* Kasipore Nivasi "’ s00 ... | Kasipore, Burrisal ... 280 
3 | * Navamihir” obe ».. | Ghatail, Mymensingh 500 
4 | * Sahayogi” eee ».. | Burrisal po 342 
6 | “ Uluberia Darpan”’ a. »»» | Uluberia soe 700 
Trimonthly. 
6 | “ Hitakari”’ see .«» | Kushtea pi 800 
Weekly. 
7 | * Bangavasi ” one +. | Calcutta .. | 20,000 /ilth July 1891. 
8 | “ Banganivasi ” iin | Ditto isa 8,000 {10th ditto. 
9 | “ Burdwan Sanjivani'’’ ove .. | Burdwan soe 335 | 7th ditto, 
10 | * Charuvarta ” ae .«. | Sherepore, Mymensingh 400 5th _ ditto. 
ll “s Dacca Prakash a eee eee Dacca eee 2,200 12th ditto. 
: 12 | ‘ Education Gazette ve »» | Hooghly ve 825 | 10th and 17th July 1891. 
13 | “ Gramvasi ” ‘ ,.. | Ramkristopore, Howrah} 1,000 | 18th July 1891, 
14 | “Hindu Ranjiké” pad .. | Deauleah, Rajshahye... 212 |15th ditto. 
16 | ** Hitavadi”’ ia .. | Calcutta — 7 Serr ‘ llth _ ditto. 
16 | ‘* Murshid4béd Pratinidhi ” ... ..» | Berhampore see on 
17 | * Navayuga’”’ om »». | Calcutta ose 500 | 9th ditto. 
18 | * Pratikar ”’ ia .«. | Berhampore ace 609 
19 | “Rungpur Dikprakaésh” ... | Kakinia, Rungpur «|  ..... | J6th — ditto. 
20 | ** Sahachar” le ... | Caleutta se. |800-1,000 8th ditto. 
21 | ** Sakti ” se .o. | Dacca aa iii 7th ditto. 
22 | “Samaj-o-Saéhitya ”’ ssi .«. | Garibpore, Nuddea ... 1,000 
23 | * Samaya” oa ve. | Calcutta is $3,000 |10th ditto. 
24 | * Sanjivani ”’ 3 — Ditto 5A 4,000 | 11th ditto. 
25 | * Sansodhini”’ . ... | Chittagong 7 ent 
26 | “Saraswat Patra °’ fees ».. | Dacca pe 800 | llth ditto. 
27. ‘| ** Som Prakash ”’ oe ... | Calcutta _ 600 | 13th ditto. 
28 | * Sudhakar ” sine wee | Ditto ee 3,100 | 10th ditto. 
29 | “ Sulabh Samachar” ae vee | Ditto ove 000 see 
Daily. 
30 | ‘Banga Vidya Prakashika ” «» | Calcutta e0s 500 
31 | ‘“ Bengal Exchange Gazette ” w. | Ditto int wa (= Ge. 
32 | * Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika *’ | Ditto vies 1,000 | 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th July 1891. 
83 | « Samvad Prabhékar ” w | Ditto svi 1,500 —= 7° ea 14th, 15th and 16th 
uly : 
34 | “ Samvad Purnachandrodaya " wi | othe 300 _ — 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th 
uly 1891. 
En@bisH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. : 
35 | “ Dacca Gazette’ ae .. | Dacca ove soos | 18th July 1891. 
HInpI. 
Monthly. 
36 | «* Darjeeling Mission ke Masik Samachar | Darjeeling ine 50 
Patrika.”’ 
37 -| ‘* Kashatriya Patrika’’ _... . | Patna ves 250 
Weekly. 
38 | “ Aryavarta ”’ oe .» | Calcutta ue 750 
39 | ** Behar Bandhu ” jis ... | Bankipore aa 600 | 2nd and 9th July 1891. 
40 | * Bharat Mitra ”’ ~ .. | Calcutta sa 1,200 | 
41 | * Champarun Chandrika’... .. | Bettiah nen 350 
42 | “Desi Vyapari ” con .. | Calcutta oe ehetes 
43 | ‘Hindi Bangavasi” ee we. | Ditto ove oveeee 13th July 1891. 
44 | ‘* Sar Sudhanidhi ”’ eee we. | Ditto oee 
45 | “ Uchit Baktaé” ste we. | Ditto me | 4,600 
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No, Names of newspapers. Place of publication. suuter of Dates of papers received and examined 
subscribers. for the week. 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
46 | ** Al Punch ” »- | Bankipore eevee 
47 d ” Anis 24 eee Patna eee @eeecsce 
48 | “Calcutta Punch” .. | Calcutta ce uae 
49 | “Gauhur”’ ees ». | Ditto : 196 | 6th July 1891. 
50 | ** Raisul-Akhbari-Moorshidabad’’ .. | Murshidabad ss 150 8th ditto. — 
51 | ‘* Setare Hind ”’ i ... | Arrah o cokhen 
52 | *‘ Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat ”’ ... | Caleutta 340 |10th — ditto. 
Uniya. 
Monthly. 
63 | ‘* Asha”’ poe Cuttack me 165 
54 | * Pradip”’ iii . | Ditto i s00cee 
55 =| ** Samyabadi ”’ ia .. | Ditto ah ao 
56 - Taraka and Subhavarta *: see eee Ditto ee eeecde 
Weekly. 
57 | “Dipaka” : i Cuttack = aoe 
58 | ‘* Samvad Vahika ”’ ve .. | Balasore - 200 
69 | “ Uriyaand Navasamvad’’ ... we | Ditto | oe 420 
60 | “ Utkal Dipika ” ae .. | Cuttack si 420 
PAPERS PUBLISHED IN ASSAM. 
BENGALI. 
Fortnightly . 
61 | * Paridarshak ” oni we | Sylhet oe 480 
62 | ** Silchar” sn .« | Silchar one 500 
Weekly. 
63 | “Srihatta Mihir” vee | Sylhet sv 332 
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I.—Forrien Po.irics. 


The Behar Bandhu, of the 2nd July, says that those who were not 
The trials in Manipur proved implicated in the murder of Mr. Quinton are 

being convicted on the charge of having waged 
war against the Queen. ‘Thus the trial is not such as should be hela in the case 
' of one ruler who has offended against another, but such as is held in the case 
of subjects who have offended against their sovereign. 

2. ‘The Sakti, of the 7th July, has the following in an article with the 
ee tis following motto in verse:—‘Know sinner, the 

susie tn amp ena Englishman is as revengeful after his death as 
when he 1s living ’:— 

The English are to-day about to gratify their desire for revenge. They will 
gratify themselves by offering warm blood. Just as the Anglo-Indian papers 
excited Government after the Sepoy Mutiny to put the guilty and the innocent 
alike to the sword, so the Puroneer, the Morning Post and other Anglo-Indian 
papers have now become furious at the delay in executing the Raja of 
Manipur and others, and are threatening Lord Lansdowne with the view of 
having them instantly executed. It will be now wrong to say that Lord Lans- 
downe will not be able to show the firmness which Lord Canning showed 
in the midst of the loud cry of the Anglo-Indian Press for vengeance. It 
is not to be believed that Lord Lansdowne will refuse to do justice to Tikendrajit 


and others on account of the clamour which has been raised by the Anglo-Indian 


Press. 

3. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 10th July, says that, while 
granting time for the presentation of appeals by 
Government and the Manipur 'Tikendrajit and others, Government has declared 
ee ua that no mitigation should be hoped for in the punish- 
ment of those who have been proved to have been implicated in the murder. 
Instead of speaking thus, Government should have plainly declared that nothing 

would be gained by appealing. 

4. It appears to the Samay, of the 10th July, from the judgment deli- 
vered at the trial of Kulachandra, that, in the 
opinion of the Judges, when the English soldiers 
attacked the palace of Tikendrajit, the proper coursefor Kulachandra was to 
have fled from his palace and taken shelter with the English and assisted at the 
arrest of the Senapati. But it did not strike the Judges that if the Maharaja 
had forgotten the claims of brotherly affection and given up Tikendrajit to the 
tender mercies of the English, he would have been guilty in the eye of God. He 
would, morever, in that case, have been convicted of the meanness of having 
caused the death of one of his subjects, and he wouldalso have been guilt, 
of ingratitude and treachery to the man who helped him to his throne. And so 
Kulachandra has been sentenced to death simply because he did not act 
treacherously towards his brother ? . 

5. The same paper pe that, according to the Englishman newspaper, 


Kulachandra’s sentence. 


BEHAR BANDU, 
July 2nd, 1891 


SAKTI, 
July 7th, 1891. 


UrbDv GUIDE AND 
DARUSSALTANAT, 


July 10th, 1891. 


SAMAY, 
July 10th, 1891. 


SAMAY 


ord Lansdowne will probably pass no order in the |_| 


she Manipur trials. month of July on the sentences passed on Tikendra- © 


jit and the Tongal General ; for His Excellency will have to go through a mass 
of papers and the prisoners will be given every opportunity of defending 
themselves. But why was not this opportunity given them before ? Howis it 
that Government kept quiet, although it knew that the Princes were being de- 
fended by a man who. possessed no legal knowledge? As it is, 11 no re-trial is 
ordered, and the prisoners are tried only on the evidence which has been given 
before the Judges, they will not obtain justice. | cone has 
Though Tikendrajit has been condemned to death, evidence is still 
being collected against him. The other day a witness said that both the Sena- 
pati and the Tongal General ordered him to kill the English officers. What 
could be the meaning of volunteering the fresh evidence? Again, when Usarba 
gave his deposition against the Princes, he was made Queen’s evidence ; but he 
has now been put on his trial. This is the first time that a Queen’s evidence 
has been put on his trial in a British court. The proceedings of the court in 


Manipur have astonished the writer. 


Ce ee Ot Bilinear ate a 


- oe ee 


SaMAY, 


July 10th, 1891. 


HITAVADI, 
July 11th 1891. 


SANJIVANI, 
July 11th, 1891. 
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6. The same paper condemns the Manipur policy of Government and 
observes as follows:— 

Mr. Grimwood approved of the action of 
Tikendrajit which drove Surachandra from the 
throne. If he had disapproved of it, he would have asked the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam to punish Tikendrajit. But he did nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, he advised Surachandra to leave Manipur and 
go on a pilgrimage to Brindaban. Now, Mr. Grimwood could not have 
acted in this matter on his own responsibility. He must have received a hint 
from the Government of India approving of Tikendrajit’s coup detdt. And 
then Kulachandra became Maharaja of Manipur and peace was established 
there. But Government suddenly changed its mind, and though it had 
connived at the revolution in Nepal, it resolved to interfere in the revolution in 
Manipur. An army was sent to Manipur, and an attempt was made to arrest 
Tikendrajit by treachery. But the attempt was foiled and the army was 
defeated and the English officers fell by the hands of the executioners. Then 
the English over-ran Manipur and arrested the Princes and passed on them 
the sentence of death. As Mr. Quinton went to arrest the Senapati 
by order of the Governor-General, the greatest share of blame for the Manipur 
disaster must rest on His Excellency. ‘The trial of the Princes has been a farce. 
They would not have been convicted if they had been tried by a regular court 
of justice. The trial will not satisfy the public. ‘The officers of Government 
have behaved very improperly in Manipur, and the impatience which the 
Queen’s representative and the ruler of crores of men has displayed in the 
matter is extremely reprehensible. 

The Government is humbly requested to remit the sentence of death which 
has been passed on the Princes. This act of grace will go to rehabilitate its 
reputation to some extent. 


7. The Hitavddi, of the 14th July, has the followmg under the heading 
‘A new story in Kathamala’:— Once on a time some 
wood-cutters made up their minds to cut downa 
branch of a sal tree growing on a mountain. After much deliberation, they came 
to the conclusion that it would save them much labour if they should cut down 
the branch, themselves sitting upon it. In due time the branch was cut down, 
and with it the wood-cutters themselves fell to the ground and died. Hearing 
of their death, the sardar wood-cutter went to the spot and flourishing .his axe, 
said to the tree : ‘ I want to try you for the offence which you have committed.’ 
The tree was astonished to hear these words of the sardar, and said : ‘ Well, 
Sir, your men sat on my shoulders and cut down a branch of mine, and who 
should now try whom?’ 


The man answered with eyes reddened by anger : ‘Some of my wood- 
cutters have met with untimely death, and it cannot be that no one should be 
punished for it. ’ 


The tree trembled in fear on hearing this, and said in a murmur : ‘O Lord, 
your men brought the good sense and shrewdness of human beings to their work, 
and thus remarkable cleverness has soon had its reward. Jam but a poor tree, 
and I had no power to do anything to save their lives.’ The man replied : 
‘There is no doubt that it is your branch that has fallen to the ground.’ ‘Tree: 
‘That is true, for itis my branch that they cut down with their axes, and Nature’s 
laws are immutable and irresistible.’ ‘lhe man argued well: ‘Therefore it is 
that you who must submit to punishment, You can say what you have to say 
while I go to sharpen my axe.’ Moral—If through carelessness youstumble over 
a threshold, you should kick the threshold, for that is the way in which justice 
can be done to that inanimate thing. 


8. The Sanjivani, of the 11th July, says that one of the cartmen engaged 

| _ in Manipur to convey provision for the troops has 
Oppression of cartmen in Mani- teleoraphed to it to complain that they are paid not 
a , at any settled rate, but according to the whims of 
the officers ; that a part of the ration fixed for the bullocks is withheld as fine ; 
that they are allowed no compensation for their dead bullocks; and that their 
accounts are not settled. ‘These are serious charges, and Government should 
have the matter enquired into by an impartial man. 


The Manipur policy of Govern- 
ment. 


A new story in Kathamala. 
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9. The Hinds Bangavasi, of the 13th July, says that there is no need of 


; : _ apprehending mischief in the manner of Lord Ripon 
— and the Native from the Native Princes becomin g aware of the fact 
that Tikendrajit was attempted to be put down 
simply on account of his ability. So strong is the English Government that it 

need not fear anybody on any account whatever. 
10. . The Dainik-o-Samachdr Chandriké, of the 13th July, says that Lord 


ee Lansdowne has no mind to save the lives of those of 
— on British prestige the Manipur guard and subordinate officers who have 


| been sentenced to death. He asked for the permis- 
sion of the Secretary of State in the matter, and the permission asked for has 


been granted. Lord Cross has said that if the officials of a Native State kill 
sahebs, even by the order of the ruler of that State, they should be put to death, 
because it will be otherwise impossible for the English to remain in India. The 
meaning of this order ought to be fully and clearly understood. Suppose ten 
Englishmen go to Hyderabad and try to kill tne Wien and fire their muskets 
with that object. Suppose the Nizam, or his minister, or his Senapati tries to put 
a stop to this outrage by English soldiers, and suppose some 2,000 soldiers of 
the Nizam kill the ten Englishmen. Will the 2,000 soldiers of the Nizam be 
hanged? They should be if Lord Cross has ruled nightly. Terrible policy 
this! If Mr. Quinton and others had not been at all guilty; if they had gone 
to Manipur not with the object of arresting Tikendrajit, but in response to 
an invitation; and if they had been murdered, then a policy like the one 
which is implied in the above order of the Secretary of State might have been 
applicable. But even in that case those who carried out the order for murder 
should not have been held guilty. Of course if any one sets a dog on an 
Englishman, the latter kills the dog first and then punishes the person who set 
iton. And have the Manipur sepoys been put in the category of the dog? 

According to Lord Cross, the. murder of Englishmen in a Native State will 
diminish British prestige in India; and British prestige diminished, the natives of 
India will not fear Englishmen, and then it will be impossible for Englishmen to 
remain in India even fora day. Of course the writer does not think that this 
policy of Lord Cross will meet with the approval of Parliament. When the des- 
patch containing the exposition of this policy comes to be discussed in Parliament, 
the policy is sure to be condemned. But as almost all the Anglo-Indians are in 
favour of this policy, it will not be abandoned by Lord Lansdowne on the ground 
that it may be condemned by Parliament. ‘To-day Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Cross say that if any Englishman is killed in a Native State by the order either 
of the ruler of that State or of any of his ministers, the person killing him should 
be putto death. Andsome dayshence they will probably say, if any Englishman 
who goes to any Native State with the object of looting the place, to kill the 
Maharaja, or to commit oppression on the ladies of his family, is killed by order 
of the Maharaja, that the person killing him should be put to death, otherwise it 
will be impossible for Englishmen to remain in India. Of course there is no harm 
in harbouring this policy in the mind, but there is harm in giving expression to it 
in words. It is impossible to maintain peace in an empire consisting of 
80 crores of men simply by terrorism. Lord Lansdowne may not know this, 
but many people in England know it. Nobody will ever succeed in keeping 
80 crores of men quiet, except through their love and loyalty. The enunciation 
of a policy like that which is entertained by Lord Cross has been a very repre- 
hensible act. 

11. The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 13th July, referring to the annual 
pension of Rs. 1,200 settled on Mrs. Grimwood, 
says that her husband’s death has telped her to 
a handsome annuity out of Indian money. 

12, The Daznik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 14th July, says that Sir 


Seta William Harcourt has strongly condemned Lord 

DB Pose ah Ril ome Lansdowne’s Manipur policy in Parliament. But 
the man who has been blamed in this way in 

Parliament, and whom the Ministry has not been able to defend, yet remains in 
his post, takes part in amusements, and vaunts before his partisans that he will 
not. resign his office. What a heart Lord Lansdowne must have to submit to 
this disgrace. ‘The wise man indeed submits to disgrace, as the Sanskrit poet 


Mrs. Grimwood’s pension. 


HINDI BANGAVASI, 
July 13th, 1891. 


DAINIK-0 SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


July 18th, 1891. 


HINDI BAaNGAVaSsI, 
July 13th, 1891. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


July 14th, 1891. 
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SUDHAKAR, 
July 10th, 1891. 


HINDI BANGAVASI, 
July 13th, 1891. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 
July 7th, 1891. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANI. 


URDU GUIDE AND 
DARUSSALTANAT, 


July 10th, 1891, 


eC; 


says, inorder to gain his own ends. But what end or ends does Lord Lansdown 


mean to gain by submitting to this disgrace ? 


Mr. Cremar’s motion to spare Tikendrajit’s life until a full enquiry will have 
been held into all the circumstances of the case has not been rejected. It seems 
that the capital sentence passed on Tikendrajit will not be confirmed. The 


Manipur affair will be again discussed in Parliament. _ 
discussion the Indian authorities will appear in a still worse light. 


It is clear that in that 
When 


Parliament has found Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Quinton to have been the 
principal offenders in the Manipur affair, it will not be right to execute 


Tikendrajit. 


If the life of Tikendrajit is spared, that of the Tongal General will also 
have to be spared. It is certain that Kulachandra and Anga Singh will not be 
executed. ‘The sense of justice of the English people has been awakened, and 
they see that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Quinton are the principal offenders in 
the Manipur affair. The press represents public opinion, and the English press, 


Liberal and Conservative, has condemned Lord Lansdowne. 


If Tikendrajit is hanged—is murdered—it will be known that the British 
Parliament and the British nation have no control over Indian affairs; that the 
Secretary of State is not subordinate to Parliament and the Ministry; and that 
the Viceroy is the one absolute Emperor of India, who can extirpate the whole 


Indian nation in # day if he pleases. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 


(a)\—Police. 


138. The Sudhékar, of the 10th July, says that theft and dacoity have 


Theft and dacoity in Jessore. 


Magistrate of the place in awarding punishments to thieves and dacoits. 


become very prevalent in Jessore, and ascribes the 
fact to the leniency shown by the present Joint- 


The 


imposition of fines for thefts is a very inadequate punishment, which indirectly 


encourages instead of suppressing crime. 


14. The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 13th July, says that the owner of the 


The owner of the Shambazar 


jid and the police. > 
musji e police the police 9 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


Shambazar musjid has not yet been arrested. Is 
this due to the inability or to the negligence of 


15. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 7th July, says that, having regard to the 


Certificate cases in Burdwan. 


cases from the Judge’s court to the Munsifs’ courts in Burdwan. 


amount of work done by the Munsifs, Government 
should not have ordered the transfer of certificate 
Again, up to 


this time the young B.L.’s-practising in the district court of Burdwan used to 
earn something by appearing im these certificate cases, and the transfer of these 
cases from the Judge’s to the Munsif’s court will deprive them of their only 
slender source of income, for no one will trust them with cases in the -Munsif’s 


courts. 


16. The same paper refers to the permission granted by the J udge of 


The Judge of Hooghly and the 
prosecution of Babu Chandi Lal 


Hooghly to prosecute Babu Chandi Lal Singh 
criminally, and observes as follows :—Chandi Babu 


Singh. is a man of great respectability in Hindu society, 
| and before granting permission to prosecute him for 
forgery, the Judge should have carefully considered the evidence tendered 
against him. But unfortunately many Hakims in the mofussil do not care much 
for the qjut of native gentlemen of respectability, and seem even to take a pleasure 
in seeing them insulted and disgraced. If there had been no High Court in the 
country, there is no knowing how many men of honour and respectability would 


have been put to unnecessary trouble and inconvenience. 


17. ‘The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 10th July, says that the 


A railway case in the Nil- 
phamari subdivisional court. 


European station-master of the Parvatipore station 
in the Nilphamari subdivision of the Rungpore 


district ordered a native ticket-collector to pull 


a coolie’s wife out of a train in motion. This led to the death of the 
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woman. But the subdivisional officer of Nilphamari, who tried the case, 
has, while sentencing the station-master a to pay a fine of Rs. 100, 
sentenced the ticket-collector to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
station-master was clearly the greater offender in this case. That the two 
persons have been so differently dealt with is because the one is a European and 
the other is a native. ‘T’hat both the sentences, again, are so. light is because 
the person who died was a native. 

18. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 12th July, says that, according to some 

Jury teal ‘people, trial by jury should be abolished because 
many jurors take bribes. But the same argument 
may be used for the purpose of abolishing Judgeships, for it is notorious that 
many judicial officers arein the habit of taking bribes, either directly or through 
their wives and friends. Moreover, it is easier to bribe a Judge than it is to bribe 
a number of jurymen. It should be remembered that there is hardly a class or 
sect which is not amenable to the influence of money, and any argument based 
on the ground of being susceptible to that influence is available against every 
class and every sect. ‘l'his objection against trial by jury will vanish if Judges 
and Magistrates take the trouble of selecting jurors with care. As it is, it is 
very improper to select incompetent men as jurors and then to condemn the 
jury system. 

19. The Dacca Gazette, of the 13th July, says that a change seems to 
have come over Mr. Beighton, Judge of Dacca, 
who has hitherto had the reputation of being an 
able and impartial Judge. He has lately rejected the nomination by the 
District Magistrate of Babu Ramakanta Nandi, who has few equals in the Dacca 
bar, as Officiating Government Pleader. This act requires no comment. If 
Mr. Beighton a on acting in this whimsical way, many secrets will be 
published regarding him, not only in Dacca, but all over the country. 


Mr. Beighton, Judge of Dacca. 


(d)— Education. 


20. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 7th July, says that Government has 
tk, Wiebe ilheal: to spend immense sums in wars and in preparations 
for war. Frontier defences are causing an immense 
drain on its revenue, while it loses crores of rupees every year on exchange. 
Besides all this, it has to find means of livelihood for a large number of its 
worthless countrymen. It has to bear the cost of Cooper’s Hill College in 
England, though that institution is of no earthly use to the people of India. 
The recent proposal for the abolition of that college met with a strong opposi- 
tion from persons interested in its maintenance, and has been therefore dropped. 
Again, in spite of the financial strain, several new posts have been created under 
the Bengal Government. Thepost of Excise Commissioner is one of those posts. 
There was no necessity for creatimg this post, and the excise revenue has not 
increased in consequence of its creation. All this shows that Government is 
careless inthe matter of increasing its expenditure, and either unwilling or 
powerless to make retrenchments in the right direction. And yet it proposes to 
abolish the Hindu School. The Hindu School has a large fund, and Government 
incurs no loss by maintaining it. Its abolition will be an act contrary to the 
wishes of its founders, and will weaken the confidence which people repose in 
the Government. The Hindu community will be greatly pained if the Hindu 
School is abolished. 

21. The Sahkachar, of the 8th July, thus answers the charges which have 
been brought by the Sanjivani, the Samay, and the 
Indian Mirror against Rai Radhika Prasanna 

Mukerji Bahadur in connection with the selection of text-books by the Central 
Text-Book Committee :— 

So far as the writer knows—and he knows more than any other person— 
the charges against Radhika Babu are absolutely without any foundation. 
Exception has been taken to the selection as school-books, year after year, of 
such books as Ramer Rajydbhisheka and the treatise on Geography written by 
Sasi Babu, who has married his son to a daughter of Radhika Babu. But it 

. should be borne in mind that, under the orders of Government, the Inspectors of 
Schools cannot introduce as text-book a book which is not included in the list 


Selection of text-books. 
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During his tenure of office the number 0 students in the law classes increased 
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of text-books prepared by the Central Text-Book Committee. But as both 
Ramer. Rajyabhisheka and the treatise on Geography by Sasi Babu are included 
in the Committee’s list of text-books, the question arises, are they such good 
books that they should be selected year after year? This question must be 
answered in the affirmative. There are few books so good as Ramer Rajyabhishkea 
or Situr Banabas. As for the treatise on Geography written by Sasi Babu, it is 
the best book on the subject—better even than that written by ‘Tarini Babu. 
Again, from last year the Director of Public Instruction is himself selecting 
text-books in literature, and no one else has a hand in the matter. Now 
Ramer Rajyabhisheka is a literary work, andso from last year Sir Alfred Croft 
himself and not Radhika Babu is responsible for its selection as a text-book in 
literature. It may be said that in the matter of the selection of this and similar 
books Sir Alfred is guided by Radhika Babu’s advice. But has Radhika Babu 
given Sir Alfred injudicious advice by asking him to select such books as Kamer 
Kajyabhisheka by Sasi Babu, Sitar Banabas by Pundit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar, 
and Charupath by the late Akshaya Kumar Datta? Radhika Babu’s conduct 
would have been justly open to blame if he had rejected Sztar Banabus and other 
good books, and selected only Sasi Babu’s book, simply because he has formed 
a connection with him. Nothing need be said regarding the selection of books 
writen by Pundit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar and Akshaya Kumar Datta, As 
regards g. asi Babu’s books, the Indian Mirror and those who echo its statements 
should bear in mind that Sasi Babu was not born a relative of Radhika Babu, 
and that his books were selected as text-books by different Inspectors of Schools 
in their respective circles long before he became a relative of that gentleman. 
As for the books written by his brother, the late Babu Raj Krishna Mukerji 
the selection as a text-book of the treatise on the History of Bengal, written by 
him, is due to its own merit and not to the efforts of his brother, Radhika Babu. 
As regards Bhuvidya and Svasthyaraksha, written by Radhika Babu himself, 
they came to be selected as text-books long before he was appointed Inspector 
of Schools. They are very good books, and are they to be excluded from the 
list of text-books because their author has become Inspector of Schools? Since 
he has been appointed Inspector, he has thoroughly revised those books. . If the 
Government and the public think that his books have become unfit to be made 
text-books by reason of his having become Inspector of Schools, the writer 
would advise him to take his pension and leave the Educational Service rather 
than give up his books. | 
Radhika Babu’s son Babu Panchanan Mukerji is the proprietor of a 
printing press, and according to the editor of the Indian Mirror books printed 
at that press find their way without difficulty into the list of text-books prepared 
by the Central Text-Book Committee. Now, is Radhika Babu an all-powerful 
man? Do the members of the committee, who are men of independence and ex- 
perience, slavishly obey his orders? Are they all prepared to do acts of injustice 
with the object of gaining his favour? He who can believe that such a charge 
against the members of the Text-Book Committee is sustaiable, no matter who 
he may be, deserves to be lodged in a mad-house. The fact is that Babu 
Panchanan has set up the press with his own money, and his father has absolutely 
no connection with it. When his father gets his books printed at his press, he 
ays for the printing just as any other person does. And is there, after all, an 
we in the Indian Statute Book prohibiting the sons of Inspectors of Schools 
from establishing printing presses? It is thus seen that the charges against 
Radhika Babu are absolutely without any foundation, and have been preferred 
by jealous and disappointed men whose books have been rejected by the Text- 
Book Committee. : 
22. ‘lhe Navayuga, of the 9th July, is for the imtroduction of Bengali 
oe _- in the curriculum of the higher examinations of the 
ee be Pd _iigher examina: Qalcutta University. That educated men do not 
i niversity. : ss ‘ 
care much for Bengali is because it has no place in 
the higher examinations. | 
23. The Samay, of the 10th July, blames Sir Alfred Croft for having 
dismissed Abinas Babu from the law lecturership of 
The Patna law.lecturership. € +h6 Patna College. Abinas Babu discharged the 


duties of his office very creditably, and passed 14 students out of 19 last year. 
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by 40.. But for all that, Sir Alfred, who lives upon Bengali flesh and blood, 
has dismissed him simply because he isa Bengali. The writer wants to draw 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention to the matter, and hopes that His Honour 
will reinstate Abinas Babu in the Patna College. If this is not done, no Bengali 
will accept service in a different province from his own. 


* o s 


24, The Hitavddi, of the 11th July, draws the attention of the. educational 
authorities to an excellent book treating of cattle 
diseases, the means of improving the breed of cattle 
| and kindred topics, written by Babu Atula Krishna 
Raya, M.A., a passed student of the Cirencester College. A book of this nature 
should be introduced as a text-book in the primary schools, where sons of 
goallas and agriculturists receive their education. 
| 25. The Sanjivant, of the 11th July, says that there is a rumour that 
: Government will gradually make over charge of the 
zillah schools to municipalities. As a matter of 


? A suggestion in regard to 
primary’schools. — 


Government’s educational policy. 


fact, Government has already ceased to maintain many schools. 
of the Government schools in Calcutta may not do much harm, but the abolition 
of the Government schools in the mofussil will. Orders have been passed for the 
abolition of the Hindu School, and the abolition of the Hare School too is in 
contemplation. Government's expenditure both on high and primary education 
is decreasing. Many thought that the saving thus made would be devoted to the 
spread of technical education. But ashort time ago the Bengal Government 
declared that it had no intention of establishing technical schools. Very well, 
let all sorts of education be now abolished, and let the Bengalis remain ignorant, 
uncivilised and poor and live as the ryots of the English Government. 


26. The same paper says that Sir Alfred Croft has removed Babu Abinas 

| _ Chandra Ghosh, who officiated as law lecturer of the 
Patna College for a period of four or five years, and 
has appointed to the post a pleader who is junior to 
him. In reply to Abinas Babu’s letter enquiring why he has been so unjustly 
removed, Sir Alfred has said that Abinas Babu ef discharged his duties with 
great ability. But what can be more absurd and unjust than to remove a man 
who has officiated in a post with ability, and to appoint another man in his 
place? Will not Sir Charles Elliott do justice to Abinas Babu? 


27. The Bangavdst, of the 11th July, expresses its dislike of those books 
the study or teaching of which may defile the heart 
or corrupt the understanding of Hindu boys. Sitar 
Banabas, Ramer Rajyabhisek and other books of this description, based upon the 
Ramayan, furnish the best study for Hindu students, though un-Hindu people may 
object to them. The writer is not at all surprised to find a few contemptible 
and un-Hindu papers adversely criticismg such works. Babu Sasi Bhusan’s 
Ramer Rajyabhisek has been very favourably received by the public during the 
last 20 to 25 years. The style of Rajyabhisek is suitable to the subject, faultless 
and lucid. © The style of Charubodh is exceedingly clear and free from defects, 
and its matter is such as not to clash with Hindu teaching, Those who are now 
finding fault with such books have motives of their own. There is no doubt that 
they want to introduce un-Hindu methods of teaching for Hindu boys. 


28. The same paper says that Babu Abinas Chandra Ghosh has, after 
: a service of 18 years, and for no fault of his, been 
removed from the Law Professorship of the Patna 
College in favour of a young Behari pleader of 
only four years’ standing who was his pupil. The writer does not object to 
appointments in Behar being given away to Beharis alone, but he takes 
exception to the way in which this policy has been given effect to in the present 
instance. It is true that a powerful ruler may do anything he likes by virtue 
of his power, but the fear is that a reckless or improper exercise of this power 
may lead to its curtailment. 


29. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 12th. July, takes excep- 
tion to the order of the Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Circle, under which the annual 
expenditure for stationery has been fixed at Rs. 3 in the case of a circle school. 
This: order is very improper, inasmuch as Rs, 3 falls far short of the amount 
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which a circle school must spend annually in the purchase of stationery. It is 
hoped that Dina Babu will see that the order is withdrawn. 

The circle pundits are very poorly paid. In the ey season they have to 
wade through mud and water, carrying their clothes in bundles in their hands. 
They ought to be granted Ag ra nt ogg 

A book written by Babu Dina Nath Sen, purporting to be a short account 
of Bengal and Assam, and ato of only 60 pages, is priced 6 annas, 
This price is too high, and should be reduced to 2 annas. | 2 

Dina Babu should arrange with the Dacca Prakdsh, or any other well-known 
paper published at Dacca, for the publication of educational notices, &c, This 
paper should contain the circulars of Inspectors, lists of text-books fixed for 
primary examination and other matters, and should be supplied at areduced price 
to middle schools and upper primary schools. The editor of this paper may 
consent to publish educational notices, &c., gratis if every school is required to 
subscribe to it. | 

80. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 13th July, says that Sir Charles 

Elliott has been so strongly influenced by Sir Alfred 
For, gharles Eliott and the Croft that there seems to be no _ that the Hindu 
canons School will be maintained. Sir Charles Elliott has 
paid no heed to the remonstrances against the abolition of the school made by © 
the British Indian Association and others, ‘The Lieutenant-Governor should not 
suffer himself to be so much influenced by other men, but should judge for 
himself whether the abolition of the school cannot be avoided. Doing a thing 
under another man’s influence in the face of a strong public protest will not 
become a statesman like Sir Charles Elliott. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


81. The Sahachar, of the 8th July, says that the house to the north of the 
; General Post Office is being demolished, and a new 
Lal — -_ the extension of yy ilding will be erected on its site. But instead of 
wnceatenegror erecting a new building, why not keep the site free 
and use it for the purpose of extending Lal Bazar Street to the river bank? 
The Calcutta Municipality is asked to give special attention to this proposal. _ 
82. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 10th July, complains that 
the Calcutta Municipality has paid no heed to its 
complaints about the unsatisfactory condition of the 
native quarter. The municipality is requested to undertake at least a partial 
repair of roads if it cannot do anything more thorough or extensive. 


The native quarter of Calcutta, 


(F )— Questions affecting the land. 


88. The Sanjivani, of the 11th July, says that in order to put a stop to the 

levy of illegal cesses and other oppressions to which 

Payment of rent byj money- yyots are subjected when they come to the zemin- 

order. , 

dar’s cutcherry to pay rent, the Bengal Govern- 

ment has sanctioned the payment of rent by money-order in those districts in 

which the Tenancy Act is in force. But seeing their oppressions interfered 

with in this way, the Landholders’ Association has raised a clamour. It is 
hoped that Sir Charles Elliott will pay no heed to the unreasonable clamour. 


TIT,.—L&GIs.ative. 


84. The Burdwan Sanjtrani, of the7th J uly, considers agitation in England 


; against the Consent Act to be very necessary, and 
ror Dement Of refutes Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore’s nid Moors 
against further agitation. 

35. The Sudhdkar, of the 10th July, notices the publication by the Cal- 


cutta Mahomedan Lite Society of a pamphlet 
PR Mahomeden i atcrary So- containing the entire Saschdeme of the A i 

on the Consent Bill. The pamphlet is written in 
the vernaculars of the country, and will be freely circulated. The Society 
advocates the cause of the supporters of the measure, thus hoping to win the 
Mahomedan community over to its views. The writer is pained to see that the 
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Society has taken this step without previously consulting the interpreters of 
Mussalman law and usage. He hates and censures the conduct of all who, from 
selfish motives, disregard their religion and their nation, and he repudiates their 
claim to the leadership of the Mahomedan Community. 

36. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat 


- Sis haa al Cobseieh At. that cases of outrage on child- wives have diminished 


. _ 1m number since the passing of the Age of Consent 
Act shows that an Act like that was needed in this country. But it would have 
been better to have ruled that girls should not be married before 12. 


, of the 10th July, says that the fact So 


U GUIDE AND 
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87. The Damtk-o-Samdchdér Crandrikd, of the 14th July, referring to the pasm-o-samacuan 


case under the Age of Consent Act in Rangoon, 
A case under the Age of Consent remarks as follows :— 
Act. Let the reader see, let the Hindu community 
see, let the Secretary of State see, let the British Parliament see, let the English 
editors see, let the whole British nation see, let Maharaja Jotindro Mohan see, 
let everybody with the least sense see, how brightly Sir Andrew Scoble’s glory 
has shone in Rangoon. 

Every intelligent man will see that what has happened in Rangoon may 
happen at many places in India. 

Let Lord Lansdowne see what mischief the Deputy Commissioner of 
Rangoon, the experienced district Magistrate, has done. What will those people 
now say who, like Maharaja Jotindro Mohan, want to persuade the public that 
the Viceroy's circular will be a safeguard against oppression? . 

The public should not cease to agitate so long as the new provision of the 
Penal Code is not repealed. A sin has been committed by stopping the agita- 


tion. 


Lieutenant-Governor condemns all further agitation 
Pa oxo a nt-Governor onthe goainst the Consent Act, evidently under the 
seaweed impression that the issue of the Viceroy’s circular 
has rendered oppression impossible under that Act. That this is not so is 
clear to all who have read the Rangoon case under the Consent Act. 
Then, again, the prevention of false prosecutions alone does not 
constitute the prevention of all possible oppression. Non-observance of the 
garbhadhan ceremony is a sin, but whoever will perform it in spite of the Act, 
will incur the punishment provided therein, and that will be oppression. Man 
will, of course, escape detection; but those that are detected will be punished. 
How can every possibility of oppression be said to have disappeared when the 
erformance of a religious duty will involve the agent in a criminal prosecution? 
onsequently, there will be room for oppression so long as the consent section 
of the Penal Code is not repealed. And till then all true Hindus should 


continue the agitation, — 
IV.—NAatTIvE STATES. 


89. The Sudhdkar, of the 10th July, announces the extinction of the freedom 
The press in the Native States. the nation that has always admired the liberty of 
the press in its own country appears in India as its destroyer. Further on 
the writer remarks that by its recent circular the Government has not only 
suppressed a free press in the Native States, but has placed these States at 
the mercy of the Political Agents. Such unlimited powers in the hands of 
the Political Agents may well cause anxiety to the rulers of those States. He 
fears that interference in the domestic concerns of these friendly States will 


henceforward go on increasing. 


CHANDRIKA. 
July 14th, 1891. 


38. The Duintk-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 15th July, says that the Daiwr-o-Samacuar 


CHANDRIEA, 
July 15th, 1891. 


SuDHAKaR, 
of the press in the Native States, and points out that July 10th, 1891. 


40. The Séraswat Putra, of the 11th July, says thatthe press 1s the greatest saraswat Parra, 


friend of the rulers, and he who does not hesitate 

The press in the Native States. +, ive that friend “a kick on the head” is capable 
of anything. The Political — can do anything and everything in the 
Native States, and it is only the fear of criticism in the press that deters them 
from evil acts. And so if the press is gagged they will be able to do, 
without fear, whatever they like. Certain newspapers of Hyderabad incurred 
the displeasure of the Hyderabad Government by the exposure of oppressions, 
and that Government has taken away the liberty of the papers published within 
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its jurisdiction. The Sokatul Islam strongly protested against that measure, and 
this so incensed the Hyderabad Government ‘that it ordered the police to 
attack the office of that paper. The police accordingly arrested the editor and 
forced the proprietor to sign an agreement. This is very disgraceful, if ‘true. 
The order of the English Government about the press in the Native States has 
pained the writer. Perhaps the Hyderabad Government has deprived the 
Hyderabad press of its freedom at this hint from the English Government. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


41. The Urdu Guide and Darussalianat, of the 10th July, says that, while 

the Russian Government has prohibited the expor- 

‘ _— and the impending tation of crops in view of impending famine, the 

English Government has paid no heed to the 

= of probable scarcity in different parts of India. How can it then be 
called a wise Government ? 

42. The Sudhékar, of the 10th July, complains of great scarcity in different 
parts of the district of Jessore where the cultivators, 
who are mostly Mahomedans, are enduring great 
hardship owing to the failure of the crops during the last three years, and the 
wretched condition of their cattle, and adds that the condition of the poorer 
gentlemen and of the helpless women is really heartrending. » 


Scarcity in the Jessore district. 


V1I.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


43. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 7th July, refers to the Lieutenant- 
_.__ Governor’s proposed visit to the Damodar and 
to ae eeenane- Coven svisit remarks as follows :— 

That the miseries of the people have at last 
moved the heart of their ruler, and he has consented to visit in this ramy weather 
the villages of Bengal, must be admitted to be a piece of singular good fortune 
for them. The writer fears, however, lest some official should misrepresent the 
real state of things to His Honour with the object of showing that his own 
view of the situation is the right one. The writer does not possess any know- 
ledge of engineering, but it is his conviction that it 1s possible to prevent the 
floods of the Damodar from doing mischief. If it be not possible to prevent 
these floods by means of an embankment, canals can at any rate be constructed 
to carry off superfluous water in times of flood, and thus the villages on the 
banks of the river may be saved. Ifa full flood occurs by the time the Lieute- 
nant-Governor reaches the Damodar, His Honour will see what a terrible thing 


‘a flood of the Damodar is. 


English rule in India, PP. . The Navayuga, of the 9th July, has the 
Englishmen, you have brought us under subjection by some means or other. 
But do not think that you will be able to make your rule in India permanent by 
increasing its rigour and by depriving us of all power and influence. Do not 
think that you will be able to maintain your supremacy in India simply by force 
of arms. You forget that you did not conquer India by the strength of your 
arms. So far.as physical power is concerned, you are by no means our equal. 
You have made your conquests with the help cf Indian soldiers. It is with the 
help of Indian sepoys that you have conquered Burma and looted Manipur of 
its everything. It is doubtful whether any country except India possesses. 
such fine soldiers as the Sikhs and Rajputs. Even in these days of India’s 
adversity, your supremacy can be destroyed in a week by the combined forces 
of the Holkar, Scindhia, Pattiala and Mysore. Do not therefore talk of mere 
physical power, and do not covet so eagerly to suck the: blood of the Indians. If 
mere Pye power had been everything, we could not have lived so long 
under a foreign yoke. Do not therefore try to rule us with the sword. | 
45. The Samay, of the 10th July, says that the people who are collecting 
he siete ol Baciteh, sila subscriptions on behalf of the men who were impli- 
. cated in the Shambazar riot asked Mr. Evans of the 
Calcutta Bar whether or not it was lawful to collect subscriptions for such a 
purpose.- Mr. Evans said that it was lawful to do so, but he advised them at the 
same time to collect subscriptions privately. This advice of Mr. Evans means— 
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do not trust Government, for if you collect subscriptions ‘publicly, it may put 
you into trouble on some pretext or other, Again, a certain Pleader said that 
as the parties implicated in the riot were very poor, no one could hope to get any 
remuneration from them, and if any one defended them gratis, he might be held 
guilty of showing sympathy with them. And considering how Government is 
porting itself at the present moment, it is likely that it will take such a man 
for one who sympathizes with the object of the rioters. And Mr. Evans’ 
advice makes it out that the Pleader’s fears are not groundless. All this shows 
how Hindus and Mussulmans think ofthe rigours of English rule. And that they 
should think thus of the severity of English rule is good neither for them nor 
for their rulers. | 
46. The Sudhdékar, of the 10th July, hears that the zemindar Babus of 
Gobardanga, in the 24-Pergunnahs, are practising 
great oppression upon their Mussalman ryots, and 
ie apprehends serious consequences therefrom. Such 
oppression may lead to severe fighting between the police and the people—to 
such fighting as was seen at Shambazar the other day. The writer draws the 
attention of the Government to this matter, and asks it to destroy the evil in the 
germ. 
47. The Bangavdsi, of the 11th July, says that the Czar of Russia has 
ordered all the wheat that had been bought up by 
the traders in his country for export to be purchased 
from them on His Majesty’s behalf in view of the 
dreaded scarcity in his dominions. But the English rulers of India are freely 
exporting India’s food-grains, although famine has become almost a gee | 
all over the country. And yet itis saidthat Russia is barbarous and the Engli 
rulers of India are civilized. 
48. The same paper says that the Russian Jews are taking shelter 


Oppression of ryots in the 24- 
Pergunnahs. 


Russian and British Indian com- 
mercial policy. 


Philanthropic Englishmen. “er “ee 
shit the Christians, and are suffering great distress. They 


are in rags and emaciated by fasting and starvation. Cannot those kindhearted 
Englishmen who are so much troubled by the thought of the Indian factory 
labourer being made to work two extra hours, and of the diseases that opium 
generates, devote themselves to the discovery of some means for relieving these 
distressed Jews? If they do so, the sufferings of these unfortunate people will 
come to an end, and India will be spared the infliction of their strong philan- 
thropy at least for a few days. 

49. ‘The same paper says that Mr. Gregg, the Sanitary Commissioner of 


ine Bengal, has gone to Dacca to investigate the causes 
Government’s investigation of 


the causes of disease. : +s 
which disease the Commissioner of acca, 


Mr. Boxwell, and the Jail Superintendent, Mr. Owen, lately died. But the 
writer wonders why such efforts are not made and such energy and anxiety 
are not displayed in ascertaining the causes of disease in other places. 

50. The Bangavdsi, of the 11th July, has an article headed ‘The unre- 
strained abuse indulged in by the relatives of the 
officials,” of which the following is a translation :— 

It is not well that anybody and everybody whose 
pleasure or self-interest it may be to call us, thatis to say, the native news- 
papers or the natives of this country, rebels, should be permitted to do so. It 1s 
not well for Government that anybody and everybody should be permitted 
to indulge in this license. We have repeatedly said that we are not rebels, 
and that it is impossible for us to become rebels. It is our misfortune that 
we find it necessary to repudiate before our Sovereign the charge of disloyalty 
which is brought against us. But whether weare unfortunate or not, there 
is the fact that we have repeatedly repelled the charge. And what we should 
now say is, it is not well that anybody and everybody should be permitted in 
season and out of season to call us rebels. 


The danger of calling Indians 
disloyal. 


Some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers have subscribers so ill-conditioned 


that they lose their relish for. their bread if they are not treated in those papers 
to an abuse of the native niggers. It thus becomes the interest of the conduc- 
tors of those newspapers, as well. for the purpose of earning their own living 
as for that of making their subscribers’ meals palatable to them, to indulge in 


in Palestine, their own country, the Holy Land of — 


of the ee of cholera (in that city), of © 
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the vilification of natives. But the natives, keeping themselves, as they do, 
perfectly aloof from all public matters, offer few points for attack. | 

They have little or no concern with those affairs of State for which praise or 
blame is accorded. They are employed neither in the Civil nor in the Military 
service; neither in the Political nor in the Financial Department. Vilification‘of 
the natives is therefore a difficult business. But there is one thing that the 
natives do: they are always crying and complaining, and saying—“ We do not 
get full meals to eat ; we are harassed with diseases ; we smart under taxation ; 
we are ruined by the cost of litigation, &c., &c.” When crying and complain- 
ing is all that the natives do, it is crying and complaining that must be found 
fault with. And so the natives are rebels.. It is on grounds like these that a 
number of Anglo-Indian newspapers, with a view of pleasing their rakshasa and 
demonlike subscribers, stigmatize as discontented, untrustworthy, ungrateful, 
and disloyal the quiet and inoffensive people of this country and the vernacular 
newspapers which give expression to their sufferings and complaints. It is not 
well for Government that these Anglo-Indian prints should be thus permitted— 
nay, encouraged—to indulge without let or hindrance in such vilification of the 
natives. 

We say that this is not well or beneficial for Government: we do not say 
that this is what Government should not do or ought not to do. 

To the Government, which, after having solemnly pledged itself, in the 
name of God, not to interfere in the religion of its subjects, has been able, 
without cause, without proper enquiry, in utter disregard of the pitious cries of 
thousands of its subjects, and simply for the sake of that phantasmal thing called 
prestige, to inflict a wound that will always rankle in the tenderest part of its 
subjects’ hearts by interfering in the usages of their zenana and in their most 
sacred religion—we do not pretend to be able to give any instruction as to what 
it should do and what it should not do, and as to what its duty is and what its 
duty is not. And we hope that we shall not soon be guilty of such indiscretion. 
We simply say that it is not advantageous or beneficial that anybody and every- 
body should every now and then be permitted to call us rebels. 

Let us now explain ourselves. All the nations of the world do not look 
upon the British Empire in India with favour. Considering that not even the 
extension of British commerce in India is viewed with delight by the French 
and Russians, it is no wonder that the extension of the British Empire in Asia 
should be their eye-sore. We need not dwell long on this point. For it is 
a fact that many nations cherish a feeling of hostility to the English because they 
are the masters of this vast Empire; and this means that there are nations that 
keenly covet this large empire of England in India. ow, to give a somewhat 
coarse and unrefined example worthy of ourselves, who are an uncivilised people: 
Suppose I have a pretty young wife, and she is my second wife, and some of my 
neighbours cast rather longing looks upon her. Would it mean happiness for 
me in my domestic life, or would it do credit to my good sense, if I were to 
allow my servants and my dependents and my friends and my relations to say of 
my wife freely and often that she is of a nice age; that she looks this way and 


that; that she turns to her right and to her left to catch lovers; that she is full of 


dislike for her busband ? 
It behoves the civilised English Government to consider its own actions in 
the light of this example. You live surrounded by Russia, France and China. 
Not a few vultures and adjutants, tigers and bears covet your lion’s prey. And 
is it well that your servants and menials, your worthless relations and dependents 
should be permitted to say constantly before your enemy that the Indians are 
rebels and that the Indian newspapers are seditious? If you still remember 
the coarse and indelicate example we have just given, you must admit, however 
reluctantly, that what is being done is not proper. But if it is not well that 
our men should thus abuse the natives, why do you allow them todoso? We 
will not believe that the most powerful of sovereigns as you are, you possess no 
authority over your servants and menials, over your worthless relatives and depen- 
dents. And even if that is the case, if, that 1s, your good fortune has really 
deserted you, and you really possess no authority over your worthless relations 
and dependents, you can still drop them a hint and let them understand that 
whatever the Indians or their newspapers may be, it is not wisdom to be 
constantly proclaiming them rebels before the world. 
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So much for the effect of =_— sufferance or permission on the peoples that 
live outside of your Empire. Now for its effect on the peoples that live within 
your Empire. For how the subject gradually comes to feel, if he is constantly 
charged with disloyalty, is also a point for consideration. If we are really dis- 
loyal, we are still not pronounced, out-and-out rebels. We have not amongst us 
disloyal writers and speakers, or seditious newspapers like those that flourished 
during the French Revolution. Our detractors must therefore admit that we are 
only partially and secretly disloyal. And if we are really partially and secretly 
disloyal, then, instead of devising a remedy for our secret disaffection, is it 
wisdom and good policy to constantly proclaim the existence of our disloyalty and 
so free us from the restraints which fear and modesty now impose upon us and to 
make us bold and reckless—that is to say, to allow us to develop from partial and 
secret malcontents into pronounced and out-and-out rebels? Our idea is that 
the longer a sinner retains his fear, shame and modesty, the better. Divest him 
of these feelings by proclaiming him a sinner, and you render the task of his 
reformation or government one of extreme difficulty. And is not that which is 
true of the ordinary sinner also true of the political sinner? — 

And then, if we are not really disloyal, it is extremely impolitic to allow us 
to be called disloyal. It will be no wonder if, smarting under the abuse, we 
really become disloyal by degrees. That will be no small danger for the English 
Government. The day on which these 20 crores of Indian people, no 
matter whether disarmed or famished, weak or dispirited, will become rebels 
only in their minds will be a day not far removed from that which will 
hear the solemn dirge of the English Government sung in India. The ver 
thought of that day causes a shudder. Hence it is that we say to the British 
Government :—With a view to secure increased facilities for carrying on 
their trade, your worthless relations and dependents, anywhere and everywhere, 
in season and out of season, abuse us as untrustworthy rebels, and you encourage 
them to do so either by nodding approval or by remaining indifferent. This 
is not action worthy of that policy which you, the most astute of men, follow. 
We know that you love to help and support your own countrymen; and we also 
know that it is one of the noblest of virtues to help and support one’s own 
countrymen. But a virtue, no matter which, when practised to excess, becomes 
a failing. There should be a limit to one’s service of one’s own country- 
men, which isa virtue. When for the purpose of earning his living a country- 
man of yours proceeds to rob you of your bread, you will only act wisely if 
you restrain him. And if you cannot do that, you should at least. employ 
gentle remonstrance to dissuade him from the wrong course he means to adopt. 
Otherwise if, stung with abuse, we gradually become incensed and ialty 
disloyal, it will not be well for you; and if it be not well for you, it will not 
also be well for your worthless relations and dependents. 

51. The same paper says:—One, two, yea—three and a half. We never 

dreamt that within the three anda half months 
rhe Bhotas entertainment to the from the 19th of March to the 4th of July means 
absicsiees - would be found for rescuing us from the bottomless 
abyss. . But the fates ordained it, and what was thought impossible has been 
accomplished. It was only on the 19th of March that the proposition was 
proved that we, especially the Hindus of Bengal, are rude barbarians— aye, 
unlettered abortions; that we constantly subject our daughters and girl-wives to 
brutal ill-usage ; that our religion is made up of fearful, odious, and revolting 
rites; that we are not able to protect our own society ; and that it is necessary 
to put down the demoniacal customs which obtain in our zenanas by holding 
up before every household a picture of the rigours of the jail and of the 
terrors of the police. And in three and a half months—that 1s to say, on the 
4th of July—the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal invited to an entertainment 
on the Rhotas the young men of this barbarous Bengali nation for the purpose 
of delivering them from the deep darkness of barbarism in which they are 
engulfed, and Lady Elliott made them drink tea, herself taking tea with them. 
We would rather die a thousand deaths than accept civilization and manners 
of this kind ! 

A M. A. student, who was one of the party invited to the Rhotas, has 
furnished this paper with an account of the entertamment. The children of 
King Sagar, who were reduced to ashes by the curse of a sage, were brought 
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back to life by coming in contact with the holy waters of the Ganges, which 
descended upon this earth in consequence of the ascetic devotions of their 
descendants, extending over countless ages; but to the 20 crores of the 
Indian people, whose heart and religion had been pulverised and reduced to 
ashes, Eireann came unasked through a little tea and sugared water, before 
even three and a half short months had elapsed since their destruction. English- 
men, praised be your ability and success in life ; praised be your high achieve- 
ments; and praised be the salvation which you have brought to us. [The corre- 
spondentis here made to relate how His Honour conversed with all the graduates 
one by one, and how Lady Elliott, after asking them if they had any objection 
to take tea with her, and being assured that they themselves had none, although 
their old and orthodox parents would doubtless object to their doing so, invited 
them to tea— an invitation, which was responded to by not a few graduates, sons 
of orthodox Hindus who were sturdy opponents of the Consent Bill, even 
though her Ladyship plainly told them that they would not be justified in 
taking tea with her against the known wishes of their parents. In reply to a 
question put to them by Lady Elliott, some of the graduates informed her that, 
with the exception of a few orthodox Hindus in Upper India, all Indians, 
and especially the Bengalis, were completely Anglicised like them.] The heading 
which the correspondent has put over his letter is ‘‘The sradh of Hinduism.” 
Brother, the sradh of Hinduism is a thing not so easy of accomplishment as 
ou imagine. Aurungzebe slaughtered men and cows in every Hindu temple, 
and thought that he had performed the sradh of Hinduism. But that sradh 
was not performed, and Aurungzebe died leaving his vow unfulfilled. Therefore 
fear not; a few cups of tea or a few biscuits will not effect the sradh of 
Hinduism. Those are indeed glad tidings of salvation which the correspodent 
has brought to this paper. The British Government is constantly waving its 
magic wand in order to perform wonders. And our duty is to die when it kills 
us, and to sing its glory when it is pleased to bring us back to life. On the 
19th of March it cursed and pulverised us, and cursed and pulverised we have 
since remained. But that it was pleased, on the 4th of July, to select from 
among us at least a dozen young men and to deliver them from the hell and 
black hole of barbarism, is an achievement for which it is our duty to sing its 
praise and glory. Then let us sing—Victory to the Lieutenant-Governor Elliott 
and the entertainment given by him; to the football played by the students, 
with His Honour; to Lady Elliott’s interesting conversation with the students, 
and to the tea and biscuits served on the occasion of the Rhotas entertainment! 
52. The Hitavddi, of the 11th July, refers to the strictures passed by the 
es English press on the Prince of Wales on account of 
pro recarat and the +mince of his having been connected with the recent Baccarat 
case and observes as follows :— 

The religious hypocrisy which Englishmen display at times is of a most 
ludicrous character. Lord Macaulay remarked long ago that English society is 
from time to time taken with sudden fits of religious craze. One of these fits 
has overtaken that society now, and the press has gone into hysterics over the 
fact that the Prince of Wales plays baccarat, and carries the counters for 
playing that game wherever he goes. The noise which is being made over 
this matter is so great that one is likely to think that this is the first time that 
baccarat has been played in England. The playing of baccarat in England 
is after all not such an extraordinary thing that the Prince of Wales should be 
taken to task so severely for it. The cross-examination of the Prince in Court, 
and the expression of opinion by Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in regard to 
his connection with this case should have been considered sufficient and no 
further noise made. Everybody knows the state of morality in England, and 
this sudden display of moral indignation over a petty affair will not mend 
matters much. ae | : 

53. The same paper says that Government should utilize the technical 

knowledge of the Cirencester men by establishing a 
model dairy farm under their superintendence. The 
establishment of a farm of this nature will have the effect of improving the 
breed of Bengal cattle and bringing good milk within the reach of the public. 
When the late Sir Ashley Eden made arrangements for sending native 
students to. Cirencester, he had in his mind the improvement .of_ the 


A model dairy farm for Bengal. 


rive % 


agriculture of Bengal and will Sir Charles Elliott take steps to give effect to 
that intention ? 

54. ‘he same paper says that there are in this country some English- Hrtavabt, 
men, who, though they are wholly indifferenttothe Jy 1th, 1801. 
faults of their own countrymen, burn with indigna- 
tion to see any of the natives commit similar faults. They do not care to notice 
the gross cruelty which a great many Englishmen perpetrate on the natives 
of India, but their righteous indignation is roused by the sight of low-caste 
Indians treating a beast or a bird with cruelty. 

According to these men, the Indians who illtreat animals ought to be 
punished with whipping, as fine and imprisonment, they say, have failed to deter 
them from the commission of such cruelty. But will not provision be made in 


the law for punishing heavily the sahebs who treat the natives of this country 
with so much cruelty ? 


English and Native cruelty. 


dd. ‘I'he same paper has learnt with astonishment from a reliable source Hiravanr. 
- li oak Mes iii that the Mr. ‘T. referred to in Dr. Pentecost’s 
tt sdtter is no other than the celebrated Professor 


Mr. Tawney of the Presidency College. So during 
the 20 years that Mr. Tawney has been in the Education Department he 
has taught about 20,000 lying “ Babus,” and won their veneration by hiding 
his hatred towards them. But if even an inkling of this hatred had been out 
at any time during this long term, the Presidency College would have been 
long ere now {denuded of its pupils. The writer is now pained to call to his 
mind the fact that Mr. Tawney, such ashe is, expressed regret at a public 
meeting for the death of Babu Prasanna Kumar Lahiri. Praised be English 
hypocrisy, and praised be Mr. Tawney and his lying Pundit! They say, as the 
master so the pupil. And as the ‘ Babus’ are mostly either Mr. Tawney’s pupils 
or his pupils’ pupils, is that the reason the ‘Babus’ are all liars? It is hoped 
that some English Professor of Philosophy will clear up the point. 

Mr. Tawney has been teaching ‘ Babu boys’ for a long time, but has he 
ever during this period made any attempt to make his pupils truthful? Even 
in the moral text-book which Mr. Tawney prepared for a consideration by 
order of Government no special pains have been taken with the view of instil- 
ling truthfulness into the minds of those for whom it is intended. Is this 
because his lying Pundit had not up to that time lied before him, and he did 
not therefore know that Bengalis are liars? Will the rulers of this country 
have, after this, any cause for complaint if Mr. Tawney’s pupils imitate his 
example and describe the English character in Mr. T'awney’s fashion? Will it 
conduce to the good government of this country if the natives of India lose 
their confidence in Englishmen’s notions of virtue and morality? The writer 
therefore advises Mr. Tawney to take his pension and return to his truthful 
country. The vompany of the lying Babu will no doubt be intolerable to him 
in his old age. Neither would it be a very pleasing thing for his pupils to 
associate with him after what has happened. 

Considering how the sahibs abuse the people of this country by calling 
them liars, one is apt to think that they are models of truthfulness. But. 
they have, as a matter of fact, elaborated lying into a science and a sastra.. 
Bengalis may or may not be liars; but having regard to the way in which 
Englishmen conduct themselves in this amma 4 it may be said that in point of 

ing they are infinitely worse than Benga is. Bengalis may or may not 
be liars, but this much is certain, that at | are learning new forms of 
lying in consequence of their contact with Englishmen. The Indians are poor 
and ill-fed, and they find it absolutely beyond their means to pay the 
taxes which the English have imposed upon them. So increase of taxation 
sometimes compels them to have recourse to lying for the sake of their 
livelihood. The courts also are making the people of this country liars. Gov- 
ernment gets a large revenue by selling justice, and yet it is unwilling to spend 
money for the improvement of the courts. The result of this is that the: 
judicial officers are terribly overworked, and have not much time to devote to. 
individual cases. And that makes it impossible for people to win cases without: 
having recourse to false witnesses. Indeed, look at the matter from whichever 
side you like you will see that the English policy is made up of lies; that their: 
newspapers are full of lies; that their trade consists in lying, and that. their: 
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promises are lies and are broken at every step. In short, they have elaborated 
cheating and lying into a science, and Indians have learnt to make use of their 
weapons against them in pure self-defence ; lest contact with Englishmen should 
sweep them off the face of the earth and effect theirextermination. Englishmen 
living in England may be very different men, but of this there is no doubt, 
that when they are out on their way to this country they throw their bibles over- 
board as soon as they cross the Suez Canal. ) 

56. The Sanjivani, of the 11th July, says that the students who were 
recently invited to the river ve were almost all 


Sir Charles Eiliott and the stu- 


dents. 


leased with the affability of Sir 


lhott. 


arles and Lady 
But itis to be regretted that, with one 


exception, the Professors of the native institutions and their students were not 
invited. It is hoped that such oversight will not occur in future. | 
57. The same paper, seeing that the post of lady doctor of the Lady 


The post of lady doctor of the 
Lady Dufferin Zenana Hospital. 


appointed to that post:— 
A European lady will, in the first place, not be likely to detect women of 


Dufferin Zenana Hospital has fallen vacant, takes 
occasion to remark that the following reasons render 
it desirable that a European lady should not be 


bad character so easily as a native lady. But it is very necessary to detect and 
exclude women of bad character, for if they are admitted along with respectable 
women, the latter will not probably come to the hospital for treatment. 

A European lady is not likely, in the second place, to know much of the 
vernacular language—a qualification, indispensable to the satisfactory treatment 


of zenana women. 


Enticing people to tea gar. 


dens. 


nothing in the mutter. 


bear this load of infamy ? 


old rules. 


The appointment of a European lady to the post will, in the third place, 
involve injustice to lady doctors in general in this country, whose qualifications 
are not inferior to those of the medical graduates of any English University, 
except the London University, and particularly to Mrs. Kadambini Semanle 
who was the first native lady that studied medicine, and who once officiated as 
lady doctor of the zenana hospital with great ability. 


o8. 


The same paper learns from a correspondent who was a passenger by 


the steamer Luhi that he found on the steamer a girl 
of 13 or 14 of the weaver caste, named Bidhu, who 
was being sent as a coolie. Her husband is one 
Dinanath, and her father is one Naderchand of the village Susunia in the Chhatna 
thana of the Bankoorah district. 
enticed her by saying that he would take her to her father’s house. The 
correspondent represented to the Medical Inspector of Gowhatti that the girl was 
unwilling to go, and that she was not yet of the age at which agreements given 
by coolies are valid under the law. But the doctor said that he could do 


The writer asks whether this 
napping for the purpose of furnishing the tea gardens with labourers is winked 
at. The British Government’s power is immense, but is that power of no avail 
against the coolie-recruiter? Will Government explain why it takes no steps 
to put a stop to this kidnapping ? 
as he did that a young girl of 13 or 14 was being carried off by force? Wi 

Government do nothing to save the poor girl? How long will Government 


The coolie recruiter, Gonesh Rajput, had 


is British territory or Mug’s moolook. Kid- 


Why did not the doctor interfere, oe 


59. The Sanjivani, of the 11th July, says that Mr. Sandell, Comptroller, 
Post Office, has thrown every department of the office into confusion by intro- 
ducing rules of business of his own in place of the old rules made by the late 
Director-General of Post Offices, Mr. Hogg, and the Financial Secretary to the 
Government of India, Mr. Westland. 


1. 


Money-order accourits were punctually prepared by 200 clerks under the 
But Mr. Sandell was unable to settle accounts under his new rules 


even with the assistance of 200 clerks and apprentices in addition to the perman- 
ent staff, and he, therefore, at last ordered the clerks of the Account Depart- 
ment to devote two hours in the day to the work of settling money-order accounts. 
Still the accounts were not settled, and Government pressed for the submission 


of the accounts. 


Mr. Sandell was, therefore, in the end compelled to prepare 
the accounts under the old rules, and the accounts were prepared in a short time. 
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The lesson was, however, lost upon him. He has introduced another set of new 
rules, and the result has been that the accounts have again fallen into arrear. 
Nearly the whole office is now engaged in preparing money-order accounts. 
Men who have no experience of that work have been directed to examine 2,000 
money-orders every day. The clerks are obliged to take work home, and are 
being punished for mistakes made by them in this hurried work. This falling 
of the accounts into arrear may afford facilities to dishonest men to embezzle 
public money. 

2. Mr. Sandell has introduced the classified abstract system in place of the 
old compilation system, and the result is that the work which was done under 
the old system in one day now takes four days. 

3. ‘The Record Department too has been thrown into confusion by Mr. 
Sandell’s new arrangements. He has abolished the post of Record-supplier, and 
has entrusted the duties of that post to the auditor and the sub-auditor, The 

roper work of these officers 1s thus interfered with, and the books too are not 
ept well arranged. 

4. The work in connection with British postal orders was, before Mr. 
Sandell’s time, done by three clerks specially told off for the work, and the 
work was correctly done. But Mr. Sandell has ruled that the work should be 
done by the clerks of the Account Department, and should be checked by three 
clerks. The result of the entrusting of petty work into many hands has been 
that many mistakes are being made in its performance. 

5. Mr. Sandell also introduced new rules about transfer entry; but the 
clerks having pointed out the defects of his rules, he introduced a new set of 
rules. He has since introduced a third set of rules, How will work go on 
under such frequent changes of system ? | 

6. Formerly every department consisted. of one Superintendent, one 
Assistant Superintendent and clerks. Mr. Sandell has introduced, instead of this, 
the group form under which there is one Superintendent for three or four groups, 
but one auditor and five or six sub-auditors for every group. This has enabled 
Mr. Sandell to introduce men of his own, and the result has been that there are 
in some Cases ignorant sub-auditors under able auditors, and in others ignorant 
auditors above able sub-auditors. 


7. The monthly accounts sent during the last 18 months to the Comptroller- 


General are not correct. ‘T’hat they are not correct will appear from a compari- 
son of those accounts with the objection balance. 

8. Mr. Sandell is foolish enough to introduce absurd rules, and finding 
them unworkable loses his temper and torments the clerks of his office. Not a 
day passes in which some clerk or other is not punished. He is turning out 
sie § uperintendents and appointing mexperienced men in their place. He 
makes no scruple of tearmg away memoranda of work from the office record. 
Disorder in the Postal Department is a source of loss both to Government and 
the public. It is hoped that Government will promptly take steps to check Mr. 
Sandell. 

60. The Daintk-o-Samdchdr Chendrikd, of the 13th July, has the followin 

Moral teaching on board the in the course of an article headed ‘ Moral teaching 
Ethotas, on board the Rhotas’ :— 

The Hindus long for a sight of the sovereign, for, in their opinion, merit 
accrues from the sight. The writers of the Hindu Shastras enjoin it as a duty of 
the subject to see the sovereign. And when the Hindus have occasion to visit their 
ruler, they consult the almanac and look for the most auspicious day and hour. 
There are now no Hindu sovereignsin India, but Hindus consider it an act of 
merit to see even their Christian rulers. ‘The Hindus have always been a loyal 
people. This being the case, the entertainment given by Sir Charles Elliott and 
Lady Elliott to the students of the M.A. classes is an event which the writer 
regards with pleasure. But the writer is strongly opposed to rajadarsana (seeing 
the sovereign), meritorious though it be, when such rajadarsana is likely to 
make one lose his caste ; for, in the opinion of a Hindu, dharma (religion) is superior 
to all other considerations, and the sovereign is worshipped by the subject simply 
because he is the protector of dharma. : 

The writer was glad to hear that His Honour would. entertain the students, 
but his joy gave place to sorrow when he heard that refreshment arrangements 
wou:d be made on board the Rhotas. The writer is prepared to go a hundred 
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times to Belvedere or on board the Rhotas, but if he is required to take refreshment 
there, he will be unwilling to tread even the precincts of Belvedere or of the 
Rhotas. No arrangements for refreshment should have been made on board the 

Rhotas, even though the refreshment was meant to consist only of native sweets. 
For a Hindu cannot take even a pdn at the invitation of a Mlechchha and on 
board a steamer belonging to a Mlechchha. But asa matter of fact not only 
native sweets, but also bread, biscuits, lemonade, tea, and other things were kept 
on board the Rhotas. | 

When even elderly men like the writer cannot always decline an invitation 
from the Lieutenant-Governor and his lady, it cannot be expected that young 
men between 20 and 30 would be able to declineit. This being the case, instead of 
requesting the young men to take refreshments, no refreshment arrangements should 
have been made. ‘Those native gentlemen, therefore, who advised His Honour 
or his Private Secretary on this point are chiefly to blame. And it is thus seen 
that in all matters the people of this country are betrayed by their own 
countrymen. | 

Reference is then made to the drinking of tea by some students, three of 
whom are sons of three gentlemen who strongly opposed the passing of the 
Consent Act, and the following remarks are made :— 

Lady Elliott asked them notto drink tea withher if their parents had any 
objection to their so doing; but the young men drank tea nevertheless. Her 
Ladyship asked them to obey their parents, but they chose to disobey them. 
What can be matter of greater regret than this? ‘This is moral education with 
a vengeance. 

His Honour and Lady Elliott wanted to mix with the students, to play 
football with them, and by these means to instil loyalty into their minds and to 
teach them morality after the English fashion. ‘This object was certamly good 
and proper, but the means which they took to accomplish it were open to objec- 
tion. For nothing which is calculated to touch the caste system of the 
Hindus can possibly be good morality for Hindu boys. In the opimion of 
Englishmen, unity and equality are the basis of morality. But the attempt 
to teach unity and equality in this country by injuring caste notions will 
not only not improve morality but bring about a moral chaos. There can 
be no question that the students were indirectly encouraged to take tea and 
other refreshments there. Considering that a word from the lips of His 
Honour and Lady Elliott is sufficient to bring under eternal obligation not 
only a student, but even his parents, the refreshment arrangements should have 
been spared. But neither the Lieutenant-Governor nor his Private Secretary nor 
any Englishman isto blame in this matter. Itis some so-called Hindu Pundits who 
advised His Honour in this matter that are to blame. The guardians of the 
students should have warned them not to take refreshments on board the Rhotas. 
None of the students of the Metropolitan Institution took any refreshment. 
Perhaps they were warned by the Principal of their college not todo so. But 
surely Sir Charles and Lady Elliott were not dissatisfied with them because they 
refused to take refreshment. A Hindu should remember that his religion 
demands the first and foremost consideration at his hands, and that his religion 
is based on the caste system. No oneisa Hindu who thinks that any injury 
done to his caste system is not an injury to his religion. | 

61. The Gramvdsi, of the 13th July, says that Sir Charles Elliott is 

sii Wikies wee a winning the hearts of the people by his good 
Calcutta students. i t(<CSs:*é‘i«‘«mUditties. Oot to’ speak of his administrative skill 
and promptness in the despatch of business, he is 
possessed of extraordinary power of work: He is working day and night for the 
good of the country, and he is often seen inspecting the country on horseback, 
attired like an ordinary man. His Honour has found a fit wife in Lady Elliott, 
whose kindness of heart is really charming. Reference is then made to the 
entertainment given to the Calcutta students on board the Rhofas. Both 
Sir Charles and Lady Elliott made every student sit by them and conversed with 
him. Sir Charles was so much interested in the conversation with the students 
that he did not rise from his seat even when he was reminded of his tiffin 
by Lady Elliott. This speaks very highly for the amiability of His Honour’s 
disposition. His Honour also invited the members of several Calcutta clubs 
and played cricket with them. These acts of His Honour will inspire loyalty in 
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the hearts of the students and improve their moral character. All high officials 
should imitate the example of Sir Charles Elliott. | 

62. ‘The same paper fully approves of the proposal for supplying good 

inking water to the people of Puri, and warml 
thanks the Committee which has made it. It 
is hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor will soon enquire into the matter and 
take the necessary steps to carry out the scheme. It cannot surely be that the 
man whose heart is pained by the death of a criminal in the jail will be 
indifferent to the death of hundreds of pilgrims in Puri. 

63. A correspondent of the same paper says that the embankment which 

it is proposed to construct on the eastern bank of 
an Smbankment on the up- the Rupnarayan should extend from the old sluice 
Srey 59 at Mellak to the sluice at Orphuli, and not to the 
wooden bridge over the khal of Charamanna. If the embankment is extended 
to the wooden bridge some 12 villages, Orphuli, Naupala, Mellak, Chakakama- 
la, &c., will have to be cleared of their inhabitants, and converted into 
river bank. But if the embankment is carried only to the sluice at 
Orphuli, some four villages only will fall betweenthe embankment and the river, 
and will have to be denuded of their inhabitants while the remaining 7 or 8 
villages will remain undisturbed. ‘The correspondent also says that, instead of 
an ordinary ameen, some impartial canungo should be appointed to report on 
this matter. 

64. The Aimdi Bangavési, of the 13th July, says that a wall of the Govern- 
ment building at Lahore, which had been newly 
| constructed at an enormous cost, fell down when 
a man had got upon its roof. The descendants of the builders of the Taj Mehal 
still live, and they possess something of the skill of their ancestors, but so strong 
is Government’s desire to provide for its countrymen that it will employ none 
but English architects. 

65, The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikdé, of the 15th July, says that the 

; : Matwal of the Hughli Imambara is highly respect- 

on ik pdoabenent- Ss over nor and ed in his community. Near the Imambara live 
’ a number of Hindus who blow conches and 
make other music at their daily worship—a practice, which very much 
annoys the Matwali. The disagreement is of old standing, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has during his recent visit to Hughli directed the Hindus 
of that locality not to blow their conches, &c. There can be no doubt that 
such orders constitute an interference with the Hindu religion. The writer fails 
to understand why the Lieutenant-Governor has given such instructions. No 
nation understands toleration so well as the Hindus, and no people on earth 
are so mild and inoffensive as they. The Hindus of Hughli will of course 
obey His Honour’s orders, but they will feel wounded in their hearts. According 
to the Hindu faith no worship is complete without the use of conches, gongs, &c. 
The English rulers should not render the Hindu’s worship incomplete or 
defective in order to please the Mahomedans. Means should be devised 
whereby the religious feelings of no community may be hurt. Encouraging 
one party and denouncing another in such cases amounts to a violation of regal 
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